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enough to allow the Archduke and his suite to hold the Catholic
form of worship at her Court, 'One king, one faith' was the
essence of political stability, and she could risk neither the anger
of her Protestant subjects at the spectacle of the Mass, nor the
danger of taking a husband who might become the focus of
Catholic discontent. The second obstacle was personal Time
and again Elizabeth declared that she would marry no one
whom she had not seen. She knew very well, she said, how
Philip had cursed the painters and envoys when he first beheld
Queen Mary, and, as she politely put it, she would not give the
Archduke Charles cause to curse. The Imperial and Spanish
ambassadors were eager to bring Charles to England incognito^
but the Emperor would not hear of it. It was undignified; it was
not the way princes wooed; it would make a laughing stock of
them in case of failure; and Elizabeth's whims were notorious.
She would not sacrifice a fraction of her freedom of decision to
induce him to come. Equally, she would not marry him without
seeing him. And this repugnance towards the unknown was be
coming deeper because her fancy had been caught by one of hei
courtiers, Lord Robert Dudley. Until the problem of Dudley
was settled., other reasons looked like being in the ascendant, and
the weal of the kingdom in eclipse.

Dudley was a name of ill omen. Lord Robert's father was the
Duke of Northumberland, his grandfather the notorious Ed-
mund Dudley of Henry VIFs reign; both had perished on the
scaffold. His enemies gibed at his tainted blood, but with Eliza-
beth it was the man that mattered. In the gorgeous clothes of
the time he was a magnificent, princely-looking person, tall and
dignified, finely built, with clear-cut features, and long slender
fingers such as the Queen admired. He was an accomplished
courtier, a good talker, and not uncultured, though to the regret
of Ascham, who warned him that languages opened the way to
politics, he had neglected Cicero for Euclid's pricks and lines.
Like Somerset's unfortunate brother, Thomas Seymour, he
was an expert jouster; the sort of man whom Elizabeth wanted
for a husband, not, she said, one who would sit at home all day
among the cinders. The Queen and he were much about the